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Distributor Urges Using 
Delivered Prices in Ads; 


Tax to Offer 


Wray Says Present Price 


Of the 


New York, May 12.—Further approval of the proposal 
to advertise delivered prices of new cars rather than f. o. b. 
prices, a proposal which is being considered by the sales 
managers group of the National Automobile Chamber of 


Commerce, is received today 
distributor in Shreveport, La. 


present .method of advertising f. o. b. prices has the unfor-| 
tunate effect, in many cases, of putting the salesmen on the| 
defensive in explaining the difference between the advertised | 


f. o. b. price and the actual de 

‘From the standpoint of the’ 
dealer,” he says, “the worst possible 
thing that can happen in an inter- 
view between a buyer and the sales- 
man is for the salesman to be forced 
to get on the defensive, and there is 


no more effective way of bringing} 
this about than to advertise an ar-| 
ticle at a price at which you are 


unable to deliver it.” 

Other dealers are pointing out 
that if, and when, the present man- 
ufacturers’ sales tax, which is part 
of the present congressional cam- 
paign to “Bar the Car,” becomes ef- 
fective, the advertising f. o. b. prices 


would still further complicate the} 
situation, due to the various inter-| G. F. 


pretations prospective buyers will 
place on the new tax law. 


The present understanding is that 


the tax will equal 4 per cent. of the 
manufacturer’s sales price of the} 
car to the dealer. This then is a 
third price to be taken into consid- 
eration. The first will be the price | 
which the dealer pays the manufac- | 
turer and upon which the tax is col- 
lectible;: second, would be the adver- 
tised f. o. b. price, and third, the} 
actual price of the car delivered to} 
the owner. Thus to continue the 
present policy of advertising the 
f. o. b. price would result in no end 
of dispute between the salesman and | 
his prospect. 

Mr. Wray’s letter is is follows: 

“IT have just read with unusual 
Interest your leading editorial in 


On the Defensive to the Detriment 


| : 
;port stated overseas shipments of | 


|; Commerce. 


A National Newspaper for Every Branch of the Industry 


Automotive B aily News 


Entered as second clase matter Aug. 27. 1925, Post 
Office, N. ¥.. NM, ¥., Under Act of March 8, 1879 


New Problems| 


Differences Put Salesman 


ALWAYS ROOM FOR ONE MORE 


Dealer 


from George D. Wray, Inc., a 
Mr. Wray points out that the 


slivered price. 


PLYMOUTH EXPORTS 
IN APRIL TREBLE 
APRIL LAST YEAR 


| Detroit, Mich, May 12.—Ship- 
| ments to overseas dealers by Chrys- 
ler Export Corporation of Plymouth 
jcars for the month of April were | 
over three times the number of the | 
same month last year, it was re- | 
vealed here today in a statement by | 
Mooney, sales manager of 
Chrysler Export Corporation. 


In addition to this substantial in- 
crease in monthly business, the re- 


Plymouth cars during the first quar- 
ter of this year were 102.7 per cent. | 
of the same period in 1931. This} 
compares with 57.59 per cent. for 
the industry represented by the Na- | 
tional Automobile Chamber of | ———— — —— 
MEMORIAL SERVICES 
FOR SAMUEL MILES 


ADAMS AND ALEMITE 
SETTLE SUIT PENDING 
IN FEDERAL COURT 


New York, May 12.—Memorial 
services for Samuel A. Miles, veteran 
manager of the National Automo- 


New York, May 12.—Adams Grease | bile Shows, who died suddenly April 





your issue of May 6 on the sub- 
ject of ‘Advertising Delivered Prices.’ 
“For the past twenty years I have 


(Continued cn Page 6) 


SALES TAX ON TIRES 
PROPOSED IN PLACE 
OF DUTY ON RUBBER 


Washington, May 12.—Deletion of 
the rubber tariff item from the reve- 
nue revision bill and substitution of 
a manufacturers’ sales tax of 3 cents 
per pound upon automobile tires and 
of 5 cents per pound upon inner 
tubes was agreed upon today by 
the Senate Finance Committee. The 
change is to be accomplished through 
an amendment to be offered in the 
Senate. 

Committee members denied that 
this was to be considered as a prece- 
dent for action with respect to other 
tariff items contained in the bill. It 
is understood to have been occa- 
sioned by the knowledge there is 
more than a year’s supply of crude 
rubber in the United States. 

The import duty of 5 cents per 
pound was intended to yield $55,- 
00,000 of revenue—the substitute 
sales tax will bring in about $40,- 
00,000, it is estimated. 


Gun Corporation, New York, N. Y., 
and Alemite Corporation, Chicago, 
Ill., have ended their patent in- 
fringement controversies. Adams 


| 
: in England, will be held at 3 
has been licensed to continue : New York, 


p. m. Monday, May 16, at Camp- 


manufacture and sale of its products Adjutant Walter Phillips of 
under Alemite Patents covering | Salvation Army, who has been in- 
Alemite-Zerk-Dot and _  Industrial| timately identified with Mr. Miles’ 
Lubricating Systems. This concludes| work among the underprivileged 
five years of litigation in the Fed-| children of Maine, will conduct the 
eral courts, services. Interment will be at 
All jobbers who may have in-| Christmas Cove, Me., at the con- 
junctions against them can now sell| venience of the family. 
licensed Adams greasing equipment The widow, Mrs. Isabel Miles, will 
without fear of patent infringement | arrive in New York, Friday, upon 
trouble of any kind. the steamer Aquitania. 


Help! 


In spite of all our pleas, Congress seems determined 
to pass the excise tax bill which it has leveled at the auto- 
motive industry’s head. This will impose a tax of 4 per 
cent. on passenger cars, 3 per cent. on trucks and 2 per 
cent. on parts and accessories. 

Manufacturers and dealers; this is a blow deliberately 


aimed at your business. It will cost you sales; it adds a 
serious factor of resistance to vehicle and parts distri- 
bution. 

Write or wire your congressman and your senators 
today and tell them that you will resent this attack on an 
already overburdened business. This is our last recourse. 
DO NOT DELAY! 
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\Decrease From April, 1931, 
And March, 1932; Ford 
Is Big Factor 


Detroit, May 12.—Release 
'of commercial vehicle sales 
figures for April, 1932, cover- 
ing sixteen states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia does rot 
paint a very encouraging pic- 
ture, superficially at least. The 
total sales of commercial units 
in these sixteen states and the 
district in April were 4,804, 
which compares with 10,659 
in April, 1931, and with 5,570 
in March, 1932. 

The April total this year is some- 
what over 54 per cent. under that 
of the same month last year, and 
is about 13 per cent. under the 
total in this territory sold in March, 
1932 If the ratios shown above 
hold for all the states the total 
truck sales in April were about 
17,000 units. 

In the general depression it is 
worth noting that General Motors 
Truck and Reo in April were sell- 
ing more commercial units than 
they were in April a year ago. 

There is one mitigating circum- 
Stance which should be given due 
weight in making the comparison 
of this year’s commercial vehicle 
sales with last year’s, and that is 

| the matter of Ford sales. In April, 
| 1931, the Ford Company in the six- 
| teen states and the district, which 
| we are considering here, sold 5,359 
;}commercial units, as against 1,182 
| sold this year. The former rate is 
; more nearly normal for Ford truck 
sales than the latter. The dif- 
| Senenee between last April and this 
was 4,177 units, which would bring 


HANDLING 40 P.C. OF [was 4177 units, whieh would bring 
STEAMSHIP CARGOES) s:tin¢ aistance of tne same month 


a year ago. 
| The following is a summary of 
Jersey City, N. J., May 12.—Ap-| the commercial vehicle sales for this 
proximately 40 per cent, of the gen- | 
eral merchandise cargo of steam- | 
ships serving the Port of New York | 


(Continued on Page 6) 


|is handled by motor trucks, accord- COOK COUNTY TRUCK 


bell’s Chapel, Broadway and 66th)ing to a survey just completed by 


the Emergency Works Bureau under 


SALES FOR APRIL 
24%, OVER MARCH 


Chicago, May 12.—Cook county 
new truck registrations for April 


York Authority. The results are 
presented in the latter's current | 
bulletin. | 

Of a grand total of 1,179,000 tons 
of freight it was found that 46.9 per 


cent, came from points within the 
port district itself. The remaining | Were 24.1 per cent. in excess of those 


cam 060 h traffic’ |tor March. For the four months 
ae ee ge etaas to| this year, however, compared with 
points beyond the ‘district. The| the same period of 1931 there was a 
major part of the “through traffic” | !ess of 49.5 per cent. 
was handled by lighter to and from| Total registrations for April were 
shipside, 355, which compared with 286 in 
Striking facts are shown in the March. For the four months the 
origin and destination survey con-| listings were 1,299, which compared 
cerning the separate waterfronts. with 2,573 for the same period last 
The survey lasted from December | year. 
15 to April 15. With few exceptions all of the 
“The most significant result of | Major producing truck companies 
the waterfront analysis” it is stated,| scored gains for April over March. 
“is the conclusion that freight is| Chevrolet led the field with 93, an 
freely trucked from all parts of the| increase of 13 trucks over March. 
district to steamship piers on any| Ford had 79, compared with 65 the 
waterfront, probably on account of| preceding month; International 
the excellent system of bridges, tun-| Harvester, 48, against 41; Diamond 
nels and ferries which link up all| T, 18, against 17; Mack, 25, against 
sections of the port. 3, and Nelson Le Moon, 16, against 3. 
“Seventy-one per cent. of the ex- Dodge lost one truck in the com- 
port cargoes are taken overside from | parative figures of the two months; 
railroad lighters, most of the re-| Available, 2; GMC, 1, and Reo, & 
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G. M. GETS ORDERS 
FOR NEW BUS UNITS 


Pontiac, May 12.—Several orders 
for motor coaches are being filled 
by General Motors Truck Company. 
Five twenty-nine-passenger passen- 
ger coaches and one twenty-one- 
passenger coach were shipped to 
Coast City Railway Company, 
Asbury Park, N. J. Westridge 
Transportation Company of Gerard, 
Pa., acquired their fiftyfirst Yellow 
coach this week with a shipment of 
a twenty-one-passenger model to 
Gerard. 

Ray Boyden, superintendent of 
engineering of the Boston & Maine 
Transport Company, was in Pontiac 
last week. An order for five twenty- 
nine-passenger parlor coaches was 


placed by the company, bringing 
their fleet to fifty-six Yellow 
coaches. Shipment to the Atlantic 


Greyhound Company have been go- 
ing forward at a rate of three a day 
on a $2,000,000 order. 


ESSEX COACH BREAKS 
COAST-TO-COAST RECORD 


Detroit, May 12.—The Hudson Mo- 
tor Car Company has been advised 
that an Essex coach, driven by 
Robert McKenzie of Pittsburgh isas 
beaten Cannonball Baker's record 
from Los Angeles to New York city. 
The time reported is 60 hours, 26 
minutes as against Baker’s mark of 
69 hours, 31 minutes. The distance 
being 3,246 miles. The fastest train 
time is 72 hours 

The factory was not back of the 
effort, McKenzie having been sent 
out by J. Keatling, a salesman for 
the Hudson-Essex distributor in 
Pittsburgh, who financed the drive 
on his own hook. 


SOUTHWORTH HEADS 5S. A. 
COMMITTEE IN BROOKLYN | 
Brocklyn, N. Y¥., May 12.—Cam-| 
paigning in the Brooklyn Automo- 
tive Industries Section of the Trade 
and Industry Division of the Salva- 
tion Army United Appeal for $1,- 
090,000 will be done under the chair- 
manship of Theodore Southworth, | 
president of Kings county Buick. 





KENDAL SALES MANAGER OF 
THE DAVIS LABORATORIES | 
East Orange, N. J., May 12.—Wil- 
liam Kendal has been made sales 
manager for the Davis Laboratories 
of this city. This company manu- 
factures a line of automobile chemi- 
cal products which is distributed 
through jobbing channels. 
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FINANCIAL NEWS 


OIL PROFITS 

Tulsa, Okla., May 12.—Oil com- 
panies operating in the midcontinent 
area are making a profit, some 
of them for the first time in a 
year, reports to the Associated Press 
revealed today. 

Only those major companies 
which do not have headquarters 
here or whose spokesmen could not 
be reached are missing from the list 
of those once more making money, 
the survey showed, 

Companies reporting are: Conti- 
nental Oil Company of Ponca City; 
Consélidated Oil Corporation (Prai- 
rie-Sinclair), Barnsdadl Oil Corpora- 
tion, Mid-Continent Petroleum Cor- 
poration, Skelly Oil Company, 
Phillips Petroleum Company of Bar- 
tlesville, and the Indian Territory 
Illuminating Oil Company, also of 
Bartlesville, one of the Cities Ser- 
vice group. 

Without exception these com- 
panies attributed the improved con- 
dition to the recent advances in 
prices of crude oil and refined prod- 
ucts and jessons in economy taught 
by the lean months of the past. 


FRIGIDAIRE 

New York, May 12.—Sales figures 
compiled by the New York district 
of Frigidaire Sales Corporation, 
General Motors subsidiary, show 
that sales of Frigidaire household 
models in April were well ahead of 
the preceding month and April, 
1931. 


S. K. F. INDUSTRIES 
New York, May 12.—Swedish Ball 
Bearing ‘(American shares) de- 
clared a dividend of $1.33 a share, 
payable May 11. The last previous 
payment of $2.69 was made May 
13, 1931. 


SPICER MFG. CO. 

New York, May 12.—Spicer Manu- 
facturing and subsidiaries in initial 
quarter reported net loss at $171,- 
880 after taxes and depreciation, 
comparing with net loss of $310,353 
in the first quarter of 1931. 


TEAGARDEN PROMOTED 
BY MICHIGAN HUPV®BILE 
Detroit, May 12.—Announcement 
is made today by George E. Clarke, 
general manager of the Hupmobile 
Michigan Sales Corporation, of the 
promotion of Jess Teagarden to 
service manager of the loca] factory 
branch, 5850 Cass Ave. Teagarden 
succeeds Jack Bowes who has as- 
sumed new duties in the service 

department at the factory. 


MOTOR PRODUCTION 
ACTIVITY 


By RAY B. PRESCOTT, 
Marketing Counselor 
Production schedules of the mo- 
tor industry continue on the same 
level that they moved to a month 
ago. There seems to be a great deal 





of talk about production being in- | 


creased, but as yet there is no tan- 
gible evidence that it is anything 
more than just hope and rumor. 

Perhaps it is still a bit too early 
to judge the effects of the sales 
promotion shows held all over the 
country by several of the leading 
car manufacturers. It may be that 
the production schedules of the last 
four weeks have been maintained 
at even their present levels by or- 
ders from these shows. 

Retail sales for May so far have 
failed to indicate that they are 
going to register a normal seasonal 
| gain, The index for the week of 
May 7 was 54, a point under a week 
ago and 28 per cent. below the same 
week of a year ago. 


FORD STARTS PRODUCTION 
RICHMOND, CAL., PLANT 


Richmond, Cal., May 12 (UTPS). 
—Assembly on a large scale is be- 
ginning at the Richmond plant of 
the Ford Motor Company. The 
nation-wide advertising campaign 
followed by public displays has 
worked up a marked public en- 
thusiasm for the new cars and a 
large volume of advance orders has 
been booked. At the Civic Auditor- 
ium, San Francisco, for one example, 
the April display of the new eights 
attracted more than 170,000 people 
in three days and had to be con- 
tinued for the week longer than 
anticipated. The crowds were much 
larger than at the Model A Ford 
showing in the same auditorium, 
when that model was first intro- 
duced. 


BUYS DEALERSHIP 
Hollywood, Cal., May 12.—H. H. 
Goodrich has acquired the Pontiac 
dealership of Leo Coryell, Inc., at 
6032 Hollywood Boulevard. The 
name has been changed to Good- 
rich-Pontiac Company. 


NEW HUDSON DEALERSHIP 
Oakland, Cal., May 12 (UTPS).— 
Hebrank & Hunter Co., here, have 
been appointed Hudson and Essex 
dealers, according to announce- 
ment by Stanley W. Smith, Inc. 





DOES 


BATTERY CHARGING 


JUST ASK ANY 


TUNGAR 


OWNER 


He will tell you that it pays him because his 
Tungar is economical, fast and accurate. He will 
tell you of his own profit from Tungar, but he 
may not tell you that battery charging is, con- 


servatively a $10,000,000 


owners get the lion's 


market and that Tungar 


share. Yes — battery 


charging pays — when you use a Tungar charger. 


Tungar for 16 years the leading battery charger, 


offers seven models fo 
today to Section A-102 


r all types of shops. Write 
5, Merchandise Department, 


General Electric Co., aidgopert. Conn., for full in- 


formation on the Tungar t 


at best suits your needs. 


TAIT | 





GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 


MERCHANDISE DEPARTMENT, GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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HE way the market keeps up is a pleasing surprise to the 
automobile manufacturers and led Byron Foy, president 
of De Soto, to comment on it to his field forces at the com- 


pany’s jubilee banquet. 


y 


“I thought we had reached the peak April 15, but the 4 
buying has been keeping up and improving,” Foy said. “While 
it looks now as if May will be the peak after all, still it 


wouldn’t surprise me if it comes in June. 


I can’t predict 


for the balance of the year, but this I do know—De Soto is 
going to get more than its share of the business.” 


* 


* 


TALKING WITHTHE MEN of the industry brought 
together in Detroit this week by such activities as the meet- 
ing of the sales managers’ committee of the N. A. C. C., the 
De Soto two-day session and the B. O. P. conference of field 
men, I noticed a very definite trend toward getting away 
from comparing present automobile business conditions with 
other years. This, they say, gives one false values—we are 
living in the present, not the past. 

Instead, they say, we should make our comparisons with 


other months in the same year, April with March, 


for 


instance, instead of harking back to what was done in other 


years, often far above normalcy. 
much better, they say, by this method. 


| past. 
x 


One can judge progress 
We should forget the 


” 


THE DE SOTO JUBILEE banquet marked the anni- 
versary of Byron Foy taking over the presidency of the 
company and furnished an opportunity to Roy Peed and his 
cohorts to surprise the boss by presenting him with a flock 
of congratulatory telegrams and letters from about 100 lead- 


ing automobile press men and several big editors. 


Arthur 


Brisbane wired and told of the enjoyment he had out of a 
ride in a De Soto recenltly, and hoped Foy would build a 
million of them. B. C. Forbes, noted financial writer, also 


was heard from. 


These messages were a surprise to Foy, and Peed showed 


great ingenuity in delivering them. 


He had made a huge 


envelope, about 18 by 10 inches, in imitation of a Postal 
telegraph envelope, with the familiar blue on it, and the 


telegrams were inclosed in it: 
* 


* 


TO LOOK at E. V. Rippingille, new chairman of the 
| Detroit Section of the Society of Automotive Engineers, 
| installed into office Monday night, you hardly can believe that 


about the Benz. 
engineer.” 


se 


GEORGE HUNT, 


ways. 


stants 


the Studebaker engineer, 
largely responsible for fhe company entering five cars in 
the close-at-hand 500-mile race at Indianapolis, is of the 
opinion that the tables have been turned. 
old days, the special-built racing car was the medium used 
to develop stock-car ideas, now the pepped-up passenger cars 
are threatening to crowd the costly racing cars off the speed- 


he can claim to have first been bitten by the automobile bug 
as far back as 1897. He carries his years well. 

“I’m English, a Londoner, in fact,” says Rip, “and } 
became interested in motor cars as a schoolboy. Near us 
lived Alderman Chant, a wealthy citizen, who in 1897 bought 
a three and a half horse power Benz. So enthusiastic was 
he that he converted his glass-covered conservatory into a 
garage, with a raised platform, on which he kept the Benz. 
I played with his boys and we spent a lot of time learning all 
That started me to become an automobile 


oa 


who is 


Whereas, in the 


“Now the stock car manufacturer can develop, by means 
|of his own extensive research facilities, advancements in 


| automotive design far superior to the old-fashioned ‘cut-and- 


ee 
SCHULE TRANSFERED 
Pontiac, May 12.—Harry Schule, 
, manager of the Worcester zone for 
jthe past two years of General 
Motors Truck Company, has been 
| advanced to head of the Rochester 
;}zone, succeeding J. W. Campbell, 
resigned. The appointment was 
made by J. P. Little, vice-president 
directing truck sales, W. F. Maguire, 
was made manager in Worcester. 


‘try’ methods of the speedway,” he says. 


G. M. WILL ANNOUNCE 
NEW TRUCK MODEL 


Pontiac, May 12.—A new truck 
model, to sell at a low, attractive 
price, is to be announced within a 
week by General Motors Truck 
Company, according to indications 
at the local factory. Preparations 
for the announcement are going 
forward daily, 
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Retail Salesme 


This department is devoted to the interests of the retail sales divi- 
sion of the industry. Salesmen, this is your department. Automotive 
Daily News wants you to get something from this department that will 
help you in your work on the firing line. It wants you to pass on 
your own experiences, successes, failures to help your brother salesmen. 
Send in your story in the form of a letter, or even a postal card, and 


let us get it ready for publication. Your achievement or your mistake 
may help another salesman to make sales or avoid errors that cost 
you commissions, 

Dealers read this page. 
these problems that affect the work of your salesmen, the men on the 


Give us the benefit of your reactions on 





© 











him; no dealer knew he had that 
hundred and a half. I told him 
about a roadster in the dealer’s 
stock, painted red, good rubber, ran 
fine and had a bark like a fire 
engine. He was interested and said 
he would like to see it. 
PROSPECT NO. 1 

One of the bell boys had told me 
| about the housekeeper in the hotel; 
said she had talked “automobile” 


Railroads Big 


The railroads of the country at 
the end of 1929 had an investment 
in truck and bus operations aggre- 
gating $46,114,891, and during the 





firing line, the men who bring home the bacon or don’t, 





WHO SAID USED CARS 
WON'T SELL? 


now and then. 


her. 


store, and she said she would go. 
PROSPECT NO. 2 





In the current issue of Chrysler’s Sales Management, a | they had found some prospects. 


publication issued by the Chrysier Sales Corporation, 


C. E. 


Sering of the organization’s Central Used Car Department 
has something interesting to say about selling used cars. In| unable to find any. 


fact it is better than that; he tells how he sold some used | 
cars when the salesmen said it couldn’t be done. 


@ 


his story: 

A few years ago I dropped into 
the used car department of a large 
dealership in an Eastern city. The 
morning meeting was on, and the 
used car manager and eight sales- 
men were crying on each others’ 
shoulders because things were tough. 

“You gotta seli more used Cars,” 
said the used car manager~ “Look 
at what we did last month—fifty- 
eight cars for the month. That’s 
terrible.” 

“We wanta sell more cars,” said 
the salesmen, “but where are we 
gonna sell ‘em; no one’s buying 
used cars in this man’s town—no- 
body’s got any money. 

“We know that fifty-eight cars 
for last month is terrible, and we 
worked hard to get them, but we 
did as well as anybody in town.” 

Upon investigation the writer 
learned that over 2,800 used cars 
had been sold in this city the previ- 
ous month, and further, that one 
dealer had Sold ninety-eight of 
them, and another eighty-three. The 
dealer I was calling on, while one 
of the largest, had only sold fifty- 
eight. 

The next morning at’ the meeting 
I asked the used car salesman why 
it was that 2,800 people bought used 
cars the previous month and they 
were only able to sell 58 of them. 
When I told them that two smaller 
dealers had each sold almost twice 
as many, they said they did not be- 
lieve it, but if it were true they 
couldn’t figure out where the sales- 
men found the prospects to buy that 
many used cars. 

“Found the prospects” — maybe 
that’s the answer; these salesmen 
“found” the prospects. 

I learned that the 58 cars that 
these boys sold were sold to 58 buy- 
ers who came into the used car store 
and bought them. No outside work 
was done. All of the eight salesmen 
spent their time on the floor waiting 
for people to come in and buy. 

It seemed that if these salesmen 
had been able to contact some of 
these 2,742 people who bought used 
cars from other dealers, they might 
have brought more buyers to this 
dealer’s store. 

When I told them that, they said, 
“It sounds’ easy, but try to find 
them, and anyhow, that was last 
month. Things are much tougher 
this month.” 

I said, “In spite of what you say, 
and although I am a Stranger here, 
I think I can find a couple of used 
car prospects in this town myself, 
and if you fellows will all go out to- 
day and try, I'll do the same, and 
we will all work until we find two 
prospects.” 

“It’s a bet,” they said. 

I went back to my hotel and 
started to work right in the hotel. 
I visited the carpenter shop, the 
boiler room, the kitchen, tailor shop; 
I talked used cars to every employee 
who would listen to me in these 
departments, and without much 
luck, 

Then I went outside and started 
to work in the front way. I asked 
the doorman, the cigar clerk and 
then the two clerks at the desk. 
One of them told me that one of 
the colored bell boys was talking 
“car,” but he didn’t think he had 
any money. I talked to nine bell 
boys—four of them told me about 
the boy the clerk had mentioned. 





| When I found him he told me he 


was going to buy a car in the spring, 


saved up to apply on a car. 
No salesman had ever called on 


| In the final count, six of us had 
|found a total of eleven prospects; 
salesmen had been 


ithree of the 


Here were 


|gone out on a hunt for them. 


| City. 


| hotel employees, 





In This Corner... . 


Opinions, suggestions, complaints, criticisms, grievances or what 


have you. Open to every one to sa 
communications printed in this d 


opinions of our readers, They are not necessarily ours. 


y anything, anyhow, any time. The 
epartment represent the ideas and 
If you have 


something to say on any phase of automotive activity, wholesale, retail 
or abusive, let us hear from you and we will tell the world. 


Sharing Depression 





The following article by Roy 
Faulkner, vice-president of Stude- 
baker, appears in the current issue 
of the Wheel, the house organ of 
that company. Mr. Faulkner has 
written on this subject before, but 
never, to our minds, more forcibly 
than he does in his present outburst. 
The Automotive Daily News heartily 
indorses Mr. Faulkner’s presentation 
of the chain of disaster that follows 
unwise and needless economy. 


By ROY FAULKNER 
Vice-president of Studebaker 

A millionaire sat at luncheon in 
one of the exclusive clubs in Boston 
and boasted of the fact that by hav- 
ing his suits relined and his shoes 
soled he would not have to buy any 
clothes for a year. 

He was a banker. 

A great man in a Western city 
boasted of the fact that he had not 
bought a new automobile for three 
years and that his cars, while they 
were shabby looking, still ran pretty 
well. 

He was a publisher. 

A retail groceryman in a small 
Middle Western town, who had 
saved considerable money and still 
had it, kept his lights low in his 
house at night because some of his 
neighbors had lost a great deal of 
money and were compelled to cut 
down expenses. 

Many women who used to enter- 
tain lavishly sit alone at home lis 
tening to the radio ecause they feel 
that they are flaunting their good 
fortune in the faces of their unfor- 
tunate friends if they give a party. 

A banker in New York complains 
because the deposits are off, and the 
tailor who used to keep a good bal- 
ance now can’t pay his notes. A 
publisher in a Western city com- 
plains that the automobile men 
don’t advertise like they used to, and 
he is ks ving difficulty in maintain- 
ing his lineage. A retail grocery- 
man bemoans the fact that the 
manager of the local light com- 
pany deesn’t buy the same amount 
of groceries that he’used to buy two 
years ago. Women complain be- 
cause their husbands who are ca- 
terers, musicians or what not, can’t 
buy them the things they want be- 
cause people aren’t giving parties 
any more. 

So it goes on, an endless chain of 
false economy and false considera- 
tion. How much better it would be 
if the banker bought those things 






























ter for the child of a tailor. 


Syracuse or elsewhere. 

Wouldn’t the grocer be doing the 
public a service if he made his house 
a bright and cheerful spot on an 
otherwise dark and gloomy street, 
and wouldn’t his courage make 
somebody else along the street who 
could afford it brighten up his house 
also? And wouldn’t the women who 
could afford it be doing a great 
service to their friends if they gave 
those parties that not only spread 
happiness but money also? 

In other words, aren’t we all like 
the drunken gentlemen who were 
making their uncertain way home- 
ward at 4 o'clock a. m. when one 
of them slipped and fell into the 
gutter. The other tried vainly to 
help his fallen comrade to his feet 
and then jin desperation said: “Well, 
I can’t help you up, but to show you 
what a good pal I am I'll lie down 
beside you.” Lying down in the 
gutter beside a friend will never 
help him up, and sharing depression 
will never end it. It is not a time 
for maudlin patriotism—it is a time 
for sober thought and balance. 

Because the man next door must 
of necessity have patches on his 
pants, will you help him by putting 
patches on your own? The pendu- 
lum has swung too far. We have 
grown so used to gloom that we en- 
joy it, and contraction has gone be- 
yond the point of all reason. It is 
true we might live a long time on 
nuts and raisins, but who wants to 
in a country where we have been 
taught to strive to attain the better 
things of life? 

It is true that salaries have been 
cut. Prices of commodities have 
been cut also, and the world, from 
the stock market to the peanut 
stand, is a gigantic bargain counter. 
I know a man who never expected 
to own Oriental rugs who now has 
his house full of them because he 
took advantage of distress merchan- 
dising and bought Orientals for a 
little more than he would have had 
to pay for domestics. I know peo- 
ple who own the grand piano they 
expected to buy five years from now, 
when their children were old 
enough to learn to play, because 
they had an opportunity to buy a 
nationally known baby grand at a 


She had over $300 in cash, and no 
one had ever talked automobile to 
I told her we would be glad to 
pick her up when she got off duty 
and take her over to the used car 


I had my two prosepcts and when 
I got back to the dealer’s place I 
found five of the salesmen there and 


eleven prospects we 
Here jis| would never have found if we hadn't 


There are plenty of people who 
buy used cars every month, in your 
That means there are used 
but thought he’d look around a bit.!car prospects, but they are out in 
He also told me that he had $150/the bushes—the boys must go out 
}and beat them out—and don’t forget 


he needs and made life a little bet- 
How 
much better off the publisher would 
be if he bought that automobile he 
could afford and put men to work 
away off in Detroit, South Bend, 





first six months of 1930 they earned 
a combined passenger and freight 
revenue from motor operations of 
about $17,000,000, according to an 
appendix attached to the recent re- 
port of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on rail-motor co-ordi- 
nation. 


Excerpts from the appendix fol- 
low: 

There are four ways in which car- 
riers subject to the act engage or 
participate in motor vehicle opera- 


price so cheap they could not af- 
ford to turn it down. I doubt very 
much if ever again in my span of 
life I will find dollars buying what 
the will buy today. Of course, 
when the market goes up the dis- 
pensers of gloom will complain be- 
cause they didn’t buy United States 
Steel when it was down to 33. And 
look at the automobile value of to- 
day! Compare the car that sells 
today for $890 with the car that 
sold for $1,440 three years ago. Of 
necessity the engineering genius of 
a great industry was released and 
into the modern motor car have been 
poured new quality, new safety fac- 
tors, new conveniences and new en- 
gineering practices that would have 
been considered impossible in the 
rushing period of 1928 and 1929. Let 
the man who has had his salary cut 
10 or even 20 per cent. analyze the 
automobile of today and he will find 
his salary has been raised, in some 
instances 35 per cent., when he 
measures what his dollar buys in 
motor car value, against what it 
bought in 1928. Automobiles today 
cost less per pound than a good 
porterhouse steak, but that is not a 
fundamental. The engineers, and 
this is particularly true of Stude- 
baker, spurred by the incentive to 
build low-priced, economical trans- 
portation at the least possible cost, 
have climbed to new heights and 
have developed motor cars to sell 
today for base prices of $1,695 that 
are worth $5,000 judged by the 
standards of only three years ago. 

And this is not confined only to 
the automobile industry. Go into 
a furniture store and shop a little. 
Look at the dining room suite that 
you can buy today for a low price 
and ask the man how much it sold 
for in 1928. Look at the shoes you 
have on your feet, the shirt you are 
wearing or that dress you bought 
yesterday and tell me frankly if you 
could have duplicated it for one-half 
more in “the good old days” when 
money was cheap and buying was 
rampant. It is true that men are 
out of work, but 40,000,000 men are 
working. They can constitute a 
great market if they only will, and 
the finest thing that those who can 
afford it can do for their fellow 
men and for America is to buy 
those things they need. I don’t 
mean to buy with great prodigality, 
but I am tired of the boasting mil- 
lionaires who are creating a stale- 
mated condition by withdrawing 
from the market by fear of what 
their employees may think, their 
friends may think or the man whom 
they refused to loan yesterday, be- 
cause he was not worthy of a loan, 
may think of them. We cannot lie 
down in the gutter together. Think- 
ing people must realize that the 
only way to bring back prosperity 
is to bring it back by facing the 
facts intelligently, deflating their 
minds and appreciating the great 
values of today. Manufacturers can- 
not long continue to sell merchan- 
dise below its cost of manufacture 
in an effort to maintain volume. 
Now is the time to buy that motor 
car, that piano, that new bedroom 
suite, because the day is not far off 
when it will be impossible to dupli- 
cate the great buys of today. 

Be the leader in your community. 
Be the man or woman who does a 
definite thing in bringing back pros- 
perity, and really help your unfor- 
tunate friends by buying the things 
you need and then boasting of your 
buying. 


This Is Your Page 


‘Truck, Bus 
Users, I. C. C. 





Report Shows 


tions: (1) Directly as part of their 
other operations, (2) through sub- 
sidiary companies, organized for the 
purpose or acquired by purchase of 
existing operations; (3) through ac- 
quiring a stock Interest in indepen- 
dent companies, and (4) by means 
of contracts with independent op- 
erators. 

Direct operations are limited in 
number and are illustrated by cer- 
tain minor operations of the 
Monongahela Railway and Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific 
Railroad. Here the investment in 
motor vehicle facilities and the re- 
sults of operations are merged with 
and made a part of the rail opera- 
tions, 

The second type is the most com- 
mon. Examples are Boston & Maine 
Transportation Company of the 
Boston & Maine Railroad, New 
England Transportation Company 
of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, Southwestern 
Transportation Company, subsidiary 
of the St. Louis Southwestern Rail- 
road, and Interstate Transit Lines, 
jointly owned by the Union Pacific 
and the Chicago & North Western. 

In this case the general practice 
is to maintain separate investment 
and operating accounts for the sub- 
sidiary, only the final results being 
taken into the books of the parent 
company. However, there are in- 
stances in which the accounting is 
merged with that of the rail carrier. 

Provisions for the distribution of 
joint expenses and for intercom- 
pany payments for services rendered 
vary considerably. In some cases 
the subsidiary itself enters into con- 
tracts with the independent oper- 
ators. 

The third type is illustrated by 
the interests which railroads have 
acquired in various of the Grey- 
hound companies. In some instances 
the interest is held through the 
agency of a holding company. Thus 
through Pennsylvania, Greyhourd 
Lines, Inc., the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has a half.interest in eight 
bus lines, whose property invest- 
ment totals $5,935,667, and, through 
American Contract & Trust Com- 
pany, it has substantial interests in 
seven trucking companies. 

Operations by contract with in- 
dependent truck companies are 
especially numerous on the New 
York Central and the Pennsylvania, 
The expense incurred is entered in 
the operating accounts of the rail- 
roads. 

During the period of January 1 
to June 30, 1930, Class 1 railroads 
engaged in inter-city or terminal 
motor trucking operations on one 
or more of the three bases first in- 
dicated above. Operations were over 
about 8,865 miles of intrastate and 
1,547 miles of interstate route. Some 
551 trucks and 115 trailers were 
used. 

The traffic reported by thirteen 
of these companies totaled 413,259 
tons, on which revenue of $1,385,369 
was earned. Complete separatién 
between state and interstate traffic 
is not possible from the information 
at hand. 

During the above period thirty- 


four Class 1 railroads conducted 
bus operations, directly, through 
subsidiary companies or through 


companies in which a financial in- 
terest is held. Some 3,105 buses 
were used and operations were over 
38,169 miles of intrastate and 27,632 
miles of interstate route, compared 
with 745 buses operated over 2,856 
miles of intrastate and 1,051 miles 
of interstate route in 1927. 

In all, 35,931,000 passengers were 
carried or, excluding city opera- 
tions, 20,007,554. The total pas- 
senger revenues accrued, including 
that from city service, was $16,182,- 
029. Complete separation between 
state and interstate traffic is not 
possible from the information at 
hand. 
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A Used Equipment Market 


URING the weary months of the depression a charge 

frequently brought against American industry is that 
it has been vastly overexpanded. This charge is probably 
pretty generally true. Industry during a boom period tends 
to view the future through rose-colored glasses. Its ideas 
of the ability of the country and the world to consume its 
products leap ahead of actuality. 








In our own industry we could, if called upon, probably 
produce between 8,000,000 and 10,000,000 motor vehicles in 
a year. At the present moment the voice of consumer 
demand is what might be called a “still, small’ one. This} 
cry for more cars and more trucks last year did not reach 
the 2,500,000 mark; it will scarcely pass it this year. And 
for the present it does not matter that the year will come 


when the productive capacity of the industry will be taxed 
to supply the demand. That is for the future to take care 
of when it comes. 

J. P. Jordan, a management engineer, recently told the 
American Management Association that no industry in this 
country, even on peak demand, ever had produced within 
25 per cent. of its ability to turn out its products. In our 
own peak year, 1929, our automotive vehicle factories 
produced 5,621,715 cars and trucks, but even this huge total 
did not press the ability of the plants to turn out units. 
Today we are running on an average of only about 20 to 25 
per cent. of the total capacity of the plants. 

It follows inevitability that many of our plants, auto- 
motive and otherwise, are carrying great inventories of 
machinery which are idle a large part of the time. This 
equipment is eating its head off; it is piling up carrying costs | 
and, more important still, it is becoming more or less obso-| 
lete. When our factories once more begin to hum, a great| 
deal of this machinery will be old-fashioned. There will be| 
newer machines, more efficient, more economical than the! 
old equipment that has been idle so long. 

Miles M. Sherover, a New York builder, made a sug-| 
gestion regarding this excess machine equipment, and it is 
interesting, though whether it is practical or not we cannot 
pretend to say. Mr. Sherover suggests selling our excess 
machine equipment to Soviet Russia. The sale would have| 
to be made on a deferred payment basis, and generous terms 
would have to be made. There is a certain risk in doing 
business with the Russians at the present time, but after all, a 
certain proportion of our equipment is excess; it is not in 
use and it is become obsolete. 

If reasonably satisfactory terms could be arranged, 
would it not be better to sell some of this idle overhead to| 
Russia than to let it lie and accumulate interest charges on 
its cost? While much of this excess equipment will be obso- 
lete by the time that consumer demand gets back to a point 
where it can be operated again, to the Russians it would 
seem like miracle-working machinery. There is no question 
that they would be glad to buy a considerable quantity of 
it, if the matter could be arranged. 

A contributing factor to Russian willingness to listen 
to such a proposition as this is found in the fact that the 
Soviets are finding it difficult to finance purchases of new 
machinery. New equipment, sold by the manufacturers, rep- 
resents cash. Money has had to be spent to build and ship it. 
iThe manufacturers have to get a certain amount of cash in 
eexoues, even though they are able to finance some of the 
cost. 

With excess and idle machinery, the case is different. 
ii represents only an item of overhead when not in use. 

oney received for it now could be put to uses that would 
enable our manufacturers to finance purchases of newer, 
more efficient, more economical equipment when consumer 
demand once more justifies a higher production activity in 
our plants. 
Worth thinking over, anyway. 





Trade Association News 











Pennsylvania Group Lists 
County Dealer Meeting's 


The Pennsylvania Automotive As- 
sociation is sending out a bulletin 
on a new series of county dealer 
meetings, which the Department of 
Revenue of the state is preparing to 
hold. All holders of appointments 
as official inspection stations are 
invited to attend. The association 


Date City or Town Counties Invited P-obable Chairman 
May 9 Wellsboro ...... POWOe, “TORR. xc cncvesesievess A. H. Dartt 
. 10 Towanda ...... Sullivan, Bradford, Susque’na.W. D. Gillette 
11 Honesdale ee EE. et actcadavertenns H. G. Sandercock 
11 Scranton ....... RMEEOWODDE 6 cidevcccccccecss H. B. Andrews 
12 Wilkes-Barre ...Luzerne, Wyoming weooeeeC. J. MeGough 
16 Clearfield ...... Oo PT Tee rere Te E. R. Williams 
17 Johnstown ..Cambria, Bedford, Somerset.. Birch Ober 
Ee vine eiwe RE Soon Aine 54s 0 ds whee 60:00 L. E. Frey 
19 Bellefonte ...... Rees CINE gu awseccecnnon H. A. Rossman 
ae cots GRUWEORG cc cccdaceceuve D. W. Smith 
’ me See Gee on cacducs MEE: ccccusucsthesced cote W. W. Jeffrey 
7 (a an sebece te Lawrence, Mercer .......se- R. L. Mitcheltree 
Fe ee os cE nd HORS echo vrdcesse es Thomas Daquila 
Se , i:5. 5 Sec dce ns taabesicnscces H. B. Andrews 
June 1 Bethlehem ..... IOOPERAINNCON. 2... cccecccccses F. H. Miller 
7 2 Allentown ...... EA, CORON 2c cccccccscss W. Levan Lawfer 
3 Pottsville ....<. DE + ccuchunvedvveecee Theo. Leininger 
6 Washington ....Washington, Greene ......... Guy Woodward 
‘ i ee Cumberland, Perry .......... E. E. Black 
7 Pittsburgh ..... OEE, hon cdawandiean caves George Gray 
+ WED fv inases Union, Snyder, Montour, Co- 
lumbia, Northumberland....H. W. Pontius 
7 2 ere BEE crawnisaeecssietdeiveres W. C. Cheeseman 
8 Lewistown ...... EL, DUEEEEEER 9 np a.s'e veslwe'd « C. A. Warner 
. 9 Greensburg .. Westmoreland, Fayette ...... O. C. Harrold 
“ 9 Huntingdon ....Huntingdon ............seee¢- W. A. Huston 
Wee e.g EE boa be ecsetciscoccscs Thomas Slack 
13 Philadelphia ...Philadelphia ................. W. I. Berrien 
- We Ge caccdees DE. inv iedduesessenseuwee James Gallagher 
“ 14 Philadelphia ...Philadelphia ..........e..e0. W. P. Berrien 
15 Norristown .....Montgomery ..............4:. E. L. Seabrook 
15 Philadelphia ...Philadelphia .........cccccees W. P. Berrien 
Se I oon I 6 os 55 avon nen dev accawen C. E. Redcliffe 
17 Philadelphia ...Philadelphia ................. W. P. Berrien 
BO WREIOES sc  RICOTRED novi cccccccdcccccseve W. U. Mussina 
20 Lebanon ....... NE, bc ccdncckandedsvasions Claude Runkle 
21 Harrisburg ..... EE Se idee iiecewn Deed ais Geo. McFarland 
a Rr ET aes nid ka ee aehnenkeeee R. C. Keller 
22 Reading ....... NS Rd a oc lrs Caled euinigid A. W. Golden 
‘* 22 Chambersburg ..Franklin, Fulton ............ C. G. Overcash 
“ 23 Lancaster ...... EOE 5. os cde sansea des +++eeD. W. Ranck 
“23 Gettysburg ..... MR gre a akeas mag aawne xe A. E. Hutchison 
27 Punxsutawney...Clarion, Armstrong, Indiana, 
5 cS cc oxen ee ened J. Freas 
28 Warren ........ NN iva cs:t hase eacehnwe C. A. Hubbard 
29 Bradford ....... Pr reer reer errr C. L. White 
“ 30 Ridgway .......Elk, Cameron, Forest......... George Kessler | 


Ridgway 
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bulletin calls attention to the fact 
that, in spite of previous meetings, 
many misunderstandings still exist, 
which it is hoped to clear up at the 
forthcoming meetings. 

The following is the list of meet- 
ings, places where they will be held 
and the dates set: 


APPLIED TO FREE-WHEEL CONTROL 





MASS. BILL. WOULD 
STOP EXTRA INSURANCE 


Boston, Mass., May 12.—A bill to 
prohibit the state insurance com- 
missioner from levying an additional 
premium on car owners who regis- 
ter their cars after April 1 has just 
been filed with the clerk of the 
Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives by Representatives Charles T. 
Cavanagh of Cambridge and John 
J. Crowley of Somerville. 

The representatives said that 
many motorists have delayed regis- 
tering their cars in order to save 
money “only to have the insurance 
commissioner levy an additional pre- 
mium of 5 per cent. or more.” 
They characterized the additional 
charge as “unfair, unreasonable and 
unwarranted.” 


COMING EVENTS 





MAY 
12-13—Cleveland, oO. 
Manufacturers’ 
ing 
14-15-——Atlantie City, 
vention New 


Gear 
meet- 


American 
Association, 


N. J. Annual con- 
Jersey Automotive 
Trade Association. Hotel Jefferson. 

16-20—San Francisco, Cal. United States 
Chamber of Commerce, annual 
meeting 

20—Chicago, mi. National 
Manufacturers Association 
ing. Hotel Sherman. 

28—Chicago, Ill. Radio Manufacturers 
Association, meeting, Hotel Sher- 
man. 


19- Battery 


meet- 


23- 


JUNE 
France.—Internationa!l Aute- 
Association 

Transpost 


Paris, 
mobile Manufacturers 
sixth annual Motor 
Congress. 

1- 3—Tulsa, Okla. American Petroleum 
Institute, mid-year meeting, Mayo 
Hotel. 

%-11—State College, 


Pa. American So- 


ciety of Mechanica) Engineers, Na- 
tional Oil and Gas Meeting. 
12-17—White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


Society of Automotive Engineers, 
summer meeting. 

20-24—-Atiantie City, N. 3. American Se- 
ciety for Testing Materials, annual 
meeting, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall. 


JULY 
3—France. Grand Prix Automobile 
Race 
fi- 9—Southampton, England. Commer- 


cial Car Show. 
9-10—Belgium. Grand Prix Automobile 
Race 
17—Germany. Grand Prix Automobile 
Race. 
20-22—Llandrindod, 
Car Show. 


OCTOBER 

3- 7—Washington, D. C. Nationa) Safety 
Council, meeting. 

3- 7—Buffalc, N. ¥. National Meta! Ex- 

osition, 174th Regiment Armory. 
. H. Eisenman, 7016 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, director. 

3- 7—Buffalo, N. ¥. National Metal 
Congress Sponsored by American 
Society for Stee) Treating, with co- 
operation of American Society of 
Mechanica! Engineers, Institute of 
Metals and [ron and Steel Divisions 
ot American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, Ameri- 
can Welding Society, Wire Associa- 
tion 

13-22—London, England. 


Wales. Commercia) 


Olympia Show 
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The Tru-Lay Push-Pull Control consists of 


tight flexible housing. 


ieee 5 


Sa 


Protected by U. 8. and Foreign Patents 


an armored strand which slides in a grease- 


No adjustments are 


ever needed—variations are automatically 
taken up in the bend of the control. 


Samples for test, to your specifications, will 
be furnished on request. 


AMERICAN CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
Automotive Division 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


3-111 General Motors Building 
Detroit, Michigan 


An Associate 
Company of 

the American 
Chain Company, 
Incorporated 
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Tf only 10% 


of the car owners in New York City and suburbs 


bought new cars 


this season—it would still be a BIG MARKET! 
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me is the pessimist’s percentage, the bottom bottom—but 
still amounts to 135,000 sales! And a share of 135,000 sales 
is worth fighting for! 

New York is still a buying market—a market where your 
advertising has a chance to pay in sales, and an opportunity 
to do volume business this season. 

Use this best market for your advertising expenditure— 
and use the best medium to reach this market! If you want to 
get the best advertising value for the money you spend in 
these times—you must use The News. 

It covers more of the market—two-thirds of New York 
City families, and more than two-fifths of those in the suburbs. 
Its small page and high cover-to-cover reader attention 
bring your advertising to more prospects—owners and 
non-owners alike. Its low cost permits your advertising 
dollar to buy more advertising value than it can anywhere 
else .... And more automotive advertisers are using more 
space in The News than they ever have before! For sales 


sake, do it now! 


THE N EWS, New York’s Picture Newspaper 


220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 
Tribune Tower, Chicago @ Kohl Building, San Francisco 
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is ril New Truck Sales 
"Estimated at 17, 17, 000 Units 


(Continued from Page 1) 


April, last April and March, 1932, 
in the territory so far reporting: 
Apr.,1932 Apr.,1931. Mar.,1932 


Delaware 65 133 56 
Florida 150 428 260 
Idaho 85 230 41 
Tilinois ...... 781 1,775 780 
Maryland 265 563 256 
Michigan .... 595 1,291 570 
Minnesota .. 452 1,060 571 
Missouri 701 1,174 1,352 
Montana 121 210 201 
N. Hampshire 155 381 99 
Nor. Dakota. 84 254 59 
S. Carolina... 138 365 87 
 setseses oe 201 95 
Virginia 336 952 334 
West Va..... 232 444 147 
Wisconsin ... 444 945 493 
Dist. of Col.. 129 253 169 

Totals ..4,804 10 0,659 5,570 


CONNECTICUT GAS STATIONS 
AVERAGE 1 TO 82 
Hartford, Conn., May 12 Con- 
necticut has one gasoline filling sta- 
tion for every eighty-two registered | 
motor vehicles and one gasoline | 
pump for every thirty cars, accord. 
ing to a bulletin issued by the De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles 


YEARS OF PERFORMANCE — 
PROVE WHAT BROCKWAY 
TRUCKS WILL DO 


For more than twenty-three 
with thousands of 

BROCKWAY 
Trucks have proved what 
they will do 
ed their ability, 
and 
every line of business. 
What BROCKWAY Trucks 


are doing for others they 


years 


owners 


demonstrat- 
economy 


lasting qualities in 


will do for you. 


BROCKWAY MOTOR, 
TRUCK CORPORATION 


Main Office and Factory 
CORTLAND NEW YORK 


AUTOS | 


COOK COUNTY TRUCK 
SALES FOR APRIL 
24% OVER MARCH 


(Continued from Page 1) 


| White had a gain of 8 trucks; Stude- 
| baker, 2: Sterling, 4, and Federal, 1. 

GMC, Mack, Federal and Divco 
were conspicuous among the leading 
| makes to score gains by comparison 
| over the four months of 1931. Chev- | 
| rolet continues to lead the list, hav- 
ling 347 for the period, compared | 
| with 430 last year. Ford, in second 
position, totaled 301 for this year, 
against 1,299 in 1931. International 
j}had 176 this year and 187 last. 
| Dodge had a drop of 39 units, com- 
pared with last year. White scored 
| 23, against 27, and Nelson Le Moon 

had 20, against 40. 

GMC registered 101 trucks for the | 
| four months, a gain of 106 per cent. | 
| over the period of 1931. Mack’s gain 
|; Was 52.2 per cent., with 32 listings 
for this year and 21 for 1931. Federal 
| had 25 this year and 17 last. Divco} 
| totaled 24, against 6 for 1931. Ster- | 
ling had a lead of four trucks and | 
Studebaker five over the _ four 

months’ period last year. 

Indiana had only 1, against 25 last 
year; Available, 8, against 36: Auto- 
car, 5, against 18, and Stewart, 2, 

| against 17. 

Following is the 

four months this 


standing for the 
year compared 





TRUCKING CONCERNS 
HANDLING 40 P. C. OF 
STEAMSHIP CARGOES 


(Continued from Page 1) 





mainder comes by truck and a small 
portion by direct rail delivery from 
trueks on the piers. 

“Of the imports a much greater 
portion—54.5 per cent.—is handled 
from the piers by truck and 44 per 
cent, by lighter. This distribution 
covers only general cargo ships and 
excludes grain which comes along- 
side in barges. If full cargo freight 
ships or tankers handling oil, sugar 


or flaxseed for local port industries 


were included a larger percentage of 
the total port traffic would be re- 
corded as local in character. 

“Piers located on the Brooklyn 
waterfront draw more than half of 
their export tennage from Manhat- 
tan and The Bronx and as much 
from New Jersey as from Brooklyn 
itself, Conversely, piers located on 
the New Jersey waterfront draw 
more than half of their tonnage 
from Manhattan and The Bronx 
and a considerable share from 
Brooklyn and Queens. 


SHEFFIELD OF 8S. O. 
OPPOSES GAS TAX BOOST 
Newark, N. J., May 12.- Charges 
that the proposed increase in the 
gasoline tax from 3 to 5 cents to 
provide funds for unemployment 
relief would bring an increase of 
“gasoline bootlegging” throughout |-——i—@ @— —————_ 
the state was made here by C. G. 
Sheffield, vice-president of the 


Cc. G. 


| Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 





with the same period of 1931: sey. Mr. Sheffield also is chairman 
1932 1931]of the Associated Petroleum Indus- 
Chevrolet 347 430|tries Committee of New Jersey, 
PONE Fi vee ssscnevsanans 301 1,299] which has been formed to fight the | 
Internat ional feawekos 176 187 | proposed legislation. 
Sart bce ne aug ou 101 49| _ a _ 
CEE sss 0ns0es'en 83 133 
| Ss ee 61 SO TEES. as cacagicewncds 4 3 
gna cctniaw oka eve 32 21 | Relay 4 3 
|Federal ............... 25 17 | SL os cscaxdatense 2 17 
SE ino ks te dea dey 24 6'Hendrickson ........... 2 11 
| White anne debts 23 a1 Rieland & Bree ....... 2 7 
Nelson Le Moon se 20 MEE 3 3 cs hacsendobe bes 2 0 
EEEDD: 5 22ciavouseces 18 36 | Willys-Knight ......... 1 0 
| Sterling he ae eae. Sie 17 Rp” ey Peres eo ° 1 25 
RE Cates win aed ed or din hek 15 TE FERN 6 06a ccacccedes 1 16 
| Studebake De veawwidaen ce 12 7i1Thorne ..... 1 0 
ME Soc oan weebe'se 11 16 TFWM CORCEE wbcccescses 1 0 
eS iw aie ule alec 6 10| Ahrens-FOx ........0. 1 0 
5 18 Miscellaneous Seg heen 0 61 


Autocar 
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Distributor Urges Using 
Delivered Prices 1 in Ads 





(Continued from Page 1) 


been engaged in the business of 
distributing at wholesale and sell- 
ing at fetail the products of vari- 
ous automobile manufacturers, and 
for the past fifteen of these twenty 
years I have been insistent that the 
industry as a whole should adopt 
the policy of advertising delivered 
prices, especially the newspaper 
which carried the name of a local 
dealer or distributor. e 

“From the standpoint of the 
dealer the worst possible thing that 
can happen in an interview be- 
tween a buyer and a salesman is 
for the salesman to be forced to get 
on the defensive, and there is no 
more effective way of bringing this 
about than to advertise an article 
at a price at which you are unable 
to deliver it. This is especially true 
at a time like this. Buyers who 
actually have the money to pur- 
chase any article today are espe- 
cially prone to find some cause of 
disagreement with the seller. They 
realize and appreciate fully how 
unusual it is for a man to have 
money to spend, therefore they re- 
quire unusual treatment. 

“There is plenty of sales resist- 
ance today to be overcome, and the 
manufacturer should immediately 
adopt a policy which eliminates 
what amounts to, in the minds of 
many buyers, a misrepresentation. 
To my mind there never was a 


time when any good reason could 
be advanced for using f. o. b. fac- 
tory prices, where the advertising 
copy carried the name of a local 
distributor or dealer.” 

». GEO. D. WRAY, 
Geo. D. Wray, Inc., Shreveport, Pa, 


SALES OF AUTOMOBILE 
RADIOS ON INCREASE 


Springfield, Mass., May 12.—Pros- 
pects for automobile radio sales this 
year are very good, in the belief of 
Herman Waker, treasurer of the 
United American Bosch Company. 
While it is yet too early to judge 
definitely what the reaction will be, 
Mr. Waker says, he looks for a large 
increase over the sales of last year. 

One of the big factors in promot- 
ing sales of automobile radio sets is 
the zeal exhibited by -car dealers, 
who in many cases include the price 
of a radio set with other aecessories 
that go with the car, and the in- 
terest taken by manufacturers, as 
many as 14 of whom are putting 
antennas in their new models, An- 
other factor is the rapid increase of 
automobile short-wave receiving sets 
by municipal police departments. 
Some 200 Bosch sets are said to be 
in use by the New York police and 
they are also in use in numerous 
other cities. 
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@ AXLES 


—known for the trouble- 
free service they give; and 
for the efficiency with 
which they convert engine 
power into performance. 


WISCONSIN AXLE CO. 
Oshkosh Wisconsin 








Cumulative New Commercial Car Registration Statistics, April, 1932 


Returns for today: Florida, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Utah and the District of Columbia. 
Figures in this table are from R. L. Polk & Co. of Detroit, with the exception of Illinois, which are supplied by the Robinson Advertising Service, Springfield, Ill., and New Jersey, which 


are furnished by the New Jersey Motor List Co., New Car Division, Trenton, N 
Readers desiring county, city or town lists, or lists of owners in any given section, may obtain thes@é by addressing any of these three companies 


ut it is given here complete for the convenience of our subscribers. 
states and the District of Columbia. 


previously, b 
In this table, 13 





States 


Autocar 
Brockway 
Chevrolet 
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Federal 


Dia- 














national 
La France 
Republic 





Indiana 
Inter- 















. J. Metropolitan district figures compiled by Sherlock _& Arnold are included in New York state total. 
i Some of this data has been published 


Commercial car figures do not include busses. 
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Studebaker 
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Delaware | 1 27 | 15 5 8 | 2| | 3 _ 3 _—ia|De shee 
Florida ue oe ee et ee 2) Se ae ee a 8) 180|Florida 
Illinois ~~} 1 281 28; 37 | 3 194) 35) 1| 100| 2]. 27); ee 1} 14| 10! 7| 29, 781|IMlinois . 
Maryland | 6, ~~*4,~—~ 124 3 8| Ch Le lL oe 8] . . =] lj 2) 265|Maryland 
Michigan | | 248) 4] Si] SSC«iLY—=«*d70) ee ee ee | 3|_:13|_—595|/Michigan _ 
Minnesota | 185, +15, ~~=«B| a | 63| 1| 3| | 12 1| ee 71 oe 
Missouri '. | doa) 12) 28] 3 168; 2; 4 8:1) -—. 2: eS” ee ee ee 1| 6| '12| _701|Missouri 
Montana |  — 4} 49 ~1| . ae. . a ee SS ee a |__121/Montana 
North Dakota | — ee a ~~ ar ne ee. ee ee. ee | 3} re 1 |___ 84/North Dak, 
So. Carolina | 72 2 5| 7|)|UhMOlhLCt*CS | 10} <4 bo 7, | 2 | 138/S. Carolina — 
Utah Se a eee oe ee ae eet [| 1|Utah 
West Virginia} ee 124) 16 | 47, ~+13 2). + #&216) 1| a... ¢ : eee > Bye 4 _ 4 232|W. Virginia” 
Wisconsin ce ae 16 is; tia o”:6 Cis tC( Tt !|CUYTltltC(iCH 11 1} ay wy F 7 15| 444 Wisconsin 
Dist. of Col. | 59° 5 -_- —. 0) Leh ee eo! an. a ae ~ | 2) 129/Dist. of Col. 
Totals | 13 4; 1833} 85, ~ 192] 35, 1045, ~—«:169) 8 463! 7] 40) 90 6 3] 81; 22 37| 95| 4228) Totals 
Delaware, 31 | 4 35 1| 78 l l 4 | 2| 1| l 1| 2 l 133|Del., 1931 
Florida, 1931 | _ ne ee nar Or en a kn 2: ee a oe ee 4 1; |  1|  428\Florida, 1931 
Illinois, 1931 | —2|_~=S=«d10,~—S=« 3) SiS ST 16; «816, ~=S«C«i]|SSS=~«sY:~SCté‘i‘éSY ij ‘10, oe 8. 3) 32;  2| 23] 79|  1775|Kilimois, 1931 
Maryland, “31| 4: 2] 176, ~Stsé«CSS mn. fl Ol | _13! ce ee ons Cae an OE 5 4|_563|/Maryland, ’31 
Michigan, “31 | 4, 333, a 0 a ee eee ee: ee ee 13| 2 14, —«14|—«1291/Mich,, 1931 
Minn, 1931 | 385, +16 40 | 3; 437/ ~~—~«41+6| — —_— — YT a | it wa ¢ x 2 toe 
Missouri, 1931, Si 8SS—C*éidCzCT 41| 5, 465, ~=«18; 7, Sek ne aad 6 5| | 7 2 i 4 ~~ 1174|Missouri, 31 
Mont., 1931 oe 58 8] ~ — =~ es Pig 1) | | a ae oe 210|Mont., 1931 — 
N. Dak, 1931 [| | | i4| eT eee a EE 2 | oo 1|_254\N. Dak. "31 
So. Car., 1931 | i. on ns iy 1; +150} 6 | oar! Wesge Seen) ee | i) |  2|  365|S. Car., 1931 
Utah, 1931 [~ S| t)SStC« “T 5) | 100) 4 1 ii| oe ; 3] | i| "| 7| 201 ‘Utah, 1931 
West Va., “31 ‘ ee a 21| 1; 209 —*18;——|—<“<—étTS~C“‘“‘ OY CSS a.) l 1} 1| 6, 4, +444/W. Va., 1931 
Wisconsin, 31, A = cary. - 374 21 22] 1 =_— hom-.!hU)!ltCUhLhehCUmrrhCU La 6 4| ‘16 c tt 21; —«945|Wis., 1931 
ae) ed a ee a cd 7 i SSsS*d”~=(‘é:~C*C«iSD oC, 
~ Totals | 26 23} 3021 99, 329] 46, 4244, 145} *| 580) 22 | | 64) 21| 9| 91; 30; 100/ 205; 9096] Totals 


*Combined with Brockway. 
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Statically and 


Dynamically 


Balancing Crank Shafts 





Chrysler Six and Eight crank shafts are balanced accurately, stat- 
ically (operator in_foreground) so that the crank shaft will “stay put” 
in any position, dynamically (background) so that crank shaft shows no 


vibration when rot 


SPRINGFIELD A. S. S. T. 
GROUP NAMES OFFICERS 


Springfield, Mass... May 12.— 
Springfield Chapter, American So- 
ciety for Steel Treating, at its an- 
nual meeting in the Chamber of 
Commerce, eiecied officers and 
heard a talk on “Tungsten and 
Tantalum Carbide” by Gregory J. 
Comstock, director of research for 
the Firt?:-Sterling Steel Company of 
McKeesport, Pa. 

Officers are as follows: Chairman, 
Thomas P- Jones; vice-chairman, 
B. B. Tremere, Palmer; secretary- 
treasurer, E. M. Abbee; executive 
committee, A. L. Shieids, V. T. Mal- 


colm, George W. Harrison, Wynn| 


Rossiter, all of Springfield, and T. 
L. Counihan and C. H. Benedict of 
Greenfield, E. A. Basilio of Pitts- 
field, and Michael J. Gorman of 
Chicopee 

Mr. Comstock in particular de- 
scribed tungsten-carbide, the hard- 
est artificial metal ever made, hard 
enough to scratch glass and used 
for tipping high-speed tools. It was 
the first time the material had ever 
been described in this city, though 
it is in use here. It is worth about 
$450 a pound. 


Members of the nominating com- | 


mittee were E, L. Woods, H. K. Ep- 
stein, E. H. Abbee and E. W. 
Murpby. 


MICROMETER VALVE 
CLEARANCE GAUGE 


The Rosenkranz, Mineck Manu- 


facturing Company, Davenport, 
Ta., is putting out a new 
micrometer valve clearance gauge 


for use on Ford cars. This device is 
claimed to be a precision tool cali- 
brated in .002 and simple to operate. 
It is made of hardened steel, with 
cadmium finish to resist rust. The 
actual work may be done at a bench 
away from the job, if proper record 
is made at the engine of micrometer 
readings of.each valve. 


IMPERIAL BRASS TAKES 
OVER SMILLIE CUTTERS 


According to the announcement 
of the Imperial Brass Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago, they have 
purchased the patent rights and en- 
tire line of precision tubing cutters, 
flaring and reseating tools and tube 
benders formerly manufactured by 
Cc. M. Smillie & Co., Detroit. 

The Imperial Brass Manufactur- 
ing Company will continue to build 
their own line of tools which are 
used in automotive and refrigera- 
tion work. 


BEARING DISMOUNTER 


The Curtiss & Smith Manufactur- 
ing Company, Newark N. J., is put- 





ated at high speed 


ting out a press designed to make it 
possible to dismount any roller or 
ball bearings without injuring the 
parts. The press can also be used 
for dismounting gears, spirals, pul- 
|leys, disks, collars, bushings or any 
other ‘part that fits tightly on a 
shaft and can be removed by push- 
ing or pulling. 
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Production -- Engineering 
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The Wayne Company, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., is putting out a new variable 


pressure car washer, known as the 
model W-1l. This installation has 
a cutting stream of 300 pounds 
pressure for cleaning grease and dirt 
from the under parts of the car. It 
will give a misty spray for window 
and windshield washing by a single 
turn of the nozzle. 

This variable pressure is conven- 
ient because it is necessary to use 
high pressure only at infrequent 
|intervals. The W-11, it is stated, 
{will handle hot water up to 190 
degrees without loss of pressure, due 
to a special type of rotor used. The 
| pump is a reverse turbine type, with 
a full floating rotor, the only points 
of contact being with two grease 
seal ball bearings. This construc- 
tion is claimed to reduce wear 





HUDSON-ESSEX SELECTIVE CLUTCH 
CONTROL SHOWING UNIT, ADJUSTM 
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VARIABLE PRESSURE | A a 
CAR WASHER coustical Treatment of 


Automotive Problems 


This is the second installment of | 


a paper by William Jack of Burgess 
Battery, Company delivered before 
the Pittsburgh Section, S. A. E. In 


this installment Mr. Jack discusses 
the methods of muffling: ‘ 

The gas flowing smoothly at mod- 
erate speed through an exhaust sys- 
tem will not form sound as it leaves 
the system. A pulsating flow, how- 
ever, will set up sound waves, due to 
the pressure variations at the at- 
mospheric end of the system. The 
function of a muffler, therefore, is 
to eliminate these pressure disturb- 
ances and cause a perfectly smooth, 
steady flow to emerge from the sys. 
tem. In addition, the velocity of 
this flow must be lower than the 
| speed of sound. 

Pressure disturbances in exhaust 
gases have similar characteristics to 
pure sound waves. We differen- 
tiate, however, by speaking of them 
as slugs of gas which exhaust from 
the cylinders. These slugs move 
down the exhaust line and their 
presence can be shown by an indi- 
cator diagram taken in the exhaust 
line. Back pressures read with a 
mamometer give an average value. 
When these exhaust slugs, consist- 
ing of gases at alternating high 
|; and low pressures, reach the atmos- 
pheric end of the system, they set 
the atmospheric air into vibration. 
Sound waves which are formed at 
the end of the system then propa- 
gate themselves spherically with a 
velocity of 1,100 feet per second. 
The translational flow of exhaust 
gas itself is quickly impeded and 
felt more than five feet 
from the end of the system with 
the ordinary automotive engine. 

There are some pure sound dis- 
turbances formed at the valves 
which come through the system as 
pure sounds. The fact that gases 





“ffect the properties of the sound 
wave in general, and sound waves 
can pass up or down an air flow} 
much in the manner of people walk- 
ing in a trian independent of the 
train’s major motion. If much pure 
sound is formed inside the muffling 
system the muffler is called upon 
to remove this in addition to its 
major function of distributing the 
pressure variations due to the ex- 
|plosions, so that a smooth flow will 
leave the tail pipe and set up no 
further disturbance as it strikes the 
atmosphere 
| 1, Cooling: This means is useful 
in certain cases, notably marine 
|work, but it doesn’t lend itself to| 
automotive practice. Cooling re- 
duces the volume of gases and hence | 
their pressure. There is thus less | 
maximum pressure difference re- | 
|maining to cause disturbances at 
| the tail pipe. 
| 2. Induced Air Flow: This has 
|/been used to effect muffling with | 
some success, mixing air with the 
exhaust slugs to produce a steady 
flow, although it is not applicable 
to passenger cars because of leak- 
age which occurs through the aspi- 
rating units on deceleration. In 
addition to filling in the pressure 
hollows, cooling occurs. 

3. Distribution: The old ideas of 


| gas flov' which tended to equalize 
the pressure differences. This can 
|be accomplished by baffles which 
reflect part of the gas back upon 
ithe entering parts. With sufficient 
restriction and eddy forming units, 
[the flow can be distributed enough 
so that relatively little noise is| 
formed at the tail pipe. This 
method, while useful for reducing 
|noise, has a very unfortunate effect 
on back pressure, which is as much 
a part of the problem as noise re- 
|duction. Distribution can also be 
accomplished by the use of sound 
j}absorbing material, which lends 
litself readily to a construction 
having inherently good back pres- 
sure characteristics. 

Construction of Mufflers—Baffle 

: Type 

All mufflers to perform success- 

fully must redistribute the energy 





}are moving in the system does not | tube 


|muffling involved chopping up the| 


present in the exhaust slugs so that 
the same amount of gas flows, with 
a minimum pressure difference, be- 
tween high and low portions of the 
cycle. Baffle mufflers do this by 
restricting and diverting the flow. 
One common type of baffle muffler 
consists of perforated plates placed 
in a muffler shell with the plane 
of the plates at right angles to the 
line of flow. The simplest design 
along these lines consists of having 
the first plate perforated near the 
edges, the next plate perforated at 
the center only, the third plate near 
the edges and so on, alternately: In 
general, many small holes are su- 
perior to one large hole. Instead of 
plunging through the muffler shell 
in a straight line, the flow is forced 
to alternately expand and contract. 
The gas slugs which do not plunge 
directly through the holes strike the 
solid portions of the baffle and are 
reflected back to mingle with other 
portions of entering slugs. The vol- 
ume of the muffler itself has con- 
siderable mingling effect on the va- 
rious slugs. Expansion chambers 
alone, however, cannot be used in 
automotive work to completely mu- 
fle. The use of baffles reduces the 
size of expansion chamber other- 
wise necessary, and the use of too 
large a chamber in automotive work 
gives rise to noises formed inside the 
muffler because of the free expan- 
sion which the gas slugs are per- 
mitted. Noises are formed at this 
point, which then traverse the muf- 
fler system to the atmosphere rela- 
tively unchanged. 

In another type of baffle muffler 
having concentric perforated tubes, 
the gases leak out through the holes 
in the tubes at right angles to the 
axis of the muffler. Sometimes the 
holes are distributed along the 
tubes, and sometimes they are lo- 
calized at one point, usually the far 
end. The gases enter the second 
surrounding the inner tube, 
flow back to the front end and ex- 
pand into a third space, There are 
many variations in this type pos- 
sible, such as more concentric shells 
and diversion of gases in different 
places through the shells. This 
back and forth tube type seems to 


be more popular at present than 
the perforated disc type. 
Shell noise is the term used to 


describe the tinny sound which oc- 
curs when exhaust slugs slap against 
the light metal shell. This noise 
can be heard inside the car coming 
through the walls of the system. It 
also enters the tail pipe from the 
inside of the muffler and reaches 
the atmosphere partially through 
the tail pipe with the other exhaust 
noises, Constructions giving rise to 
this must be guarded against. 








(To be continued.) 


AUTOMATIC BRAKE 
EQUALIZER 


The Ace-Manufacturing Company, 
Davenport, Ia., is putting out a new 
brake equalizer for use on Ford cars, 
which is claimed to give absolutely 
}equalized braking power on each 
| wheel. In operation the equalizer, 
it is stated, automatically takes up 
or releases on any wheel where such 
jaction is needed, thus giving equali- 
| zation. 


CONNECTING ROD ALIGNER 


The Automotive Maintenance Ma- 
chincgy Corporation, Chicago, IIl., 
has developed a new connec\ng rod 
aligner, known as the Mode! B. 

This aligner comprises a surface 
plate on a base, which is bo!ted to 
the bench. An adjustable three 
jawed arbor is placed near the bot- 
tom of the aligner to hold the con- 
necting rods in alignment with the 
surface plate. The arbor may be 
adjusted for any sized rod. No bush- 
ings are needed. A sliding test 
bracket with a finished test surface 
may be raised or lowered to check 
the length of the connecting rod. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN THE AUTOMOTIVE DAILY 
NEWS BRING RESULTS 
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Finds Use of Governor Saves Truck Operation Costs 





General Baking Co. Chim CEE MORE THAN 100 TRUCKS 
IN CO-ORDINATED SERVICE 


Three years ago the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad co-ordinated rail and highway service when it 
began the operation of trucks through its subsidiary, the 


Maintenance Costs and 
Cuts Accidents 


One of the earliest and per- 
haps the most consistent ad- 
vocate of the use of the gov- 
ernor in large truck fleet 


operations is Frank R. Smyth, 
superintendent of transporta- 
tion for the General Baking 
Company. 

Virtually every one of the Gen- 
eral’s fleet of 1,850 vehicles, Mr. 


ing more than 100 trucks. 
The new service was at first used 
entirely to supplement the local 
freight of the railroad, but later the 
trucks provided a connection with 


Smyth explained, is now equipped the boats of the New England 
with a governor, limiting speed to |Steamship Company, another sub- 


thirty-two miles per hour. The |Sidiary, at Providence, New Haven, 
same limit has been adopted for| Fall River, Bridgeport, New Bed- 
every fleet in every city, large and [forq and New London. Truck-to- 
small, and has been found by MT. | boat service reduced time losses of 
Smyth to be an operation asset,/the old system which occurred in 
both in cities where there is con- | handling the shipments by rail. be- 
gestion and in suburban districts, |tween inland points andthe docks. 
where there is none. This service has been greatly ex- 

“When we first started use of the | panded since its inauguration. 
governor,” Mr. Smyth related, “it; In August, 1929, much of the way 
was far from the success it is now. | freight traffic on several of the 
The device had not been completely |}jnes was taken over by the trucks 
perfected. This was ten years ag0./to improve and speed up the move- 
But I was a firm believer in the | ment of 1. c. 1. freight. Shipments 
idea. We worked with the governor | are trucked to points of concentra- 
people, and the experience on our | tion where the merchandise is load- 
fleet helped them develop today’s | eq into solid freight cars for move- 
efficient instrument |ment by rail on the same day. 

“A great deal of damage is done! Although this service Nis available 
to a car when that last half-inch of ‘only on certain lines, and only 
space between the accelerator and where the size of shipments in- 
the footboard is closed; that’s when | dicate greater economy and speed 
the vehicle hits fifty or sixty miles|in handling it by truck, the New 
per hour. Any of the type of ve-| Haven now operates 100 trucks, and 
hicle that makes up the majority of | further expansion is. contemplated. 
our fleet will do it today. They will All motor trucks are owned by the 
do it with especial ease when they |/railroad, none of them being con- 
are light coming home. And half} tracted for with outside trucking 
our mileage is covered light. companies. The trucks operate 

The first governors aroused pro-|over more than 1,300 miles of high- 
tests from drivers and others, But ft rr ee 


Mr, Smyth’s idea has proved its 
Oklahoma City, Tulsa, Okla., Allen- 


value. He points out that economies 
effected through use of the govern- town, Pa., Chester, Pa., Philadelphia, 
Reading, Providence, Norfolk and 


ors come under three categories: Wheeling, W. Va 
il: | “We find,” sald Mr. Smyth, “that 
3. Accidents. the great preponderance of repair 
Mr. Smyth said it was obviously work can be handled most advan- 
impossible to arrive at an accurate oe - ge — We be- 
ey Se — parm " pong ea makes easton , io y 8 eee 
these three headings. e estimates, , ; é S, 
however, that the governor adds a ae a chouth Re given enough 
thousand or two miles to the life of ce at oak “* pa = 
the average six-inch or seven-inch “We do pnd aa ‘wile For a 
balloon tire, due to — fact jie | reboring job we do bring outside 
driver = less likely ¥e a — o men into the shops. We find there 
om on his brakes suddenly. he | ‘8 very little machine work to be 
emma Pong Pa a —_ done—parts are so inexpensive and 
to travel 10 per cent. under-inflated, iy egg ge conviction 
will lose 1,500 to 2,500 miles of life, | tat “a stitch in time saves nine,” 
the General, in all its shops and in the General allows one day out of 
its schooling of drivers, makes @/ten for each vehicle to be retired 
cardinal point of proper inflation. | fom service for inspection. Each 
Twice a week, the inflation iS! vehicle js thoroughly greased at this 
checked by the driver-salesmeN} time has its valves ground when 
themselves. And every night some! necessary and is checked over in 
one goes through each garage,| thorough fashion. 
checking inflation on a few tires at! Careful cost records for each 
random, thus discouraging driver-/| truck are kept and are tabulated in 
salesmen from letting out a little} wr. Smyth’s office at the com- 
air to make easier riding. pany’s executive headquarters in the 
These and other tire conservation} Graybar Building, New York. 
measures are responsible for the The company has no definite 
General's average tire cost of one-| periods for general overhauling, and 
eighth of a cent a mile for the four|no definite age for retiring a ve- 
tires on the average vehicle. hicle. A truck is retired whenever 
The General's fleet of 1,850) the expense of any given repair job 
vehicles is divided among the bak-| that would be necessary to keep it 
ing plants in forty-three cities.|on its feet is considered too high to 
Three-quarters of the fleet are| justify itself. Some vehicles are 
Reos, mostly of one to one and a/10, 12 and 14 years old. 
half tons capacity. The rest include| In every one of its plants the 
Fords, Whites and three-and-a-half-|company keeps a supply of spare 
ton Autocars. motors, differentials, transmissions, 
Each baking plant has its own|¢t&. These are ready for immedi- 
fleet, and these fleets range from | te installation. 


: 1 calculates the total cost 
15 to 100 vehicles. They are stored| Genera : 
in garages connected with the plants. of dts truck operation, including de- 


Shops are maintained at each city, eee ee = = = 
and practically no repair work is Operation and maintenance prac- 
sent out. : 

Seven of the plants, each with its| {14 {O10 Vout office, ‘Mr smeth 
Separate fleet, are located in the| has no elaborate truck research de- 
metropolitan area of New York.| partment, but depends largely on 
Other cities where the company|the Reo people and on manufactur- 
operates and has fleets include ers of the other trucks used for 
Bridgeport, Hartford, New Haven,| arriving at the best practice. 
Waterbury, Wilmington, Detroit,| special bodies for the General's 
Washington, Indianapolis, Kansas| trucks are supplied by Fitzgibbon & 
City, Wichita, Louisville, New|cCrisp of Trenton and one other 
Orleans, Baltimore, Boston, Brock- | manufacturer. 
ton, Springfield, Mass., St. Louis, An average of 17,000 miles is got 
Omaha, Asbury Park, Paterson,| out of a six-inch balloon tire, and 
Albany, Rochester, Syracuse, Cleve-| 23,000 miles out of a seven-inch 
land, Steubenville, O., Enid, Okla.,! balloon tire, 











New England Transportation Company, and today is operat- 
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| way, largely parallel with the rail 


lines. Approximately 6,000 motor 


truck miles per day are covered by 
the fleet, the longest regular run 
being 120 miles round trip, and the 
shortest seventeen miles. The truck 
operating over the short route 
handles 70,000 pounds of freight 
daily. 

Operation of trucks permits a 
more elastic service with respect to 
frequency and direct, short routes. 
In southern New England, for ex- 
ample, railroad lines in many in- 
stances parallel each other which 
necessitated handling freight to the 
end of the line, or to a junction 
point thence through a transfer 
dispatching via the line upon which 
destination is located. By using 
trucks, however, it is very often 
more economical and faster to dis- 
patch the truck direct across coun- 
try from origin to destination, if 
the tonnage is large enough. In 
some cases the truck mileage is less 


than one half the mileage it would 
take by rail. 

Trucks operating in lieu of rail 
service are usually run on a sched- 
ule with which agents and patrons 
are familiar. These schedules are 
governed by a centrally located dis- 
patcher who is in a position to 
effect short cuts or provide addi- 
tional equipment to meet fluctuat- 
ing volumes of traffic. The object 
in handling the railroad’s 1. c. 1. 
freight by truck is to effect, where 
possible, a more expeditious service 
for the railroad’s patrons, and fur- 
nish a more economical means of 
transporting 1. c. l. freight. 

When the trucks start out on their 
routes in the morning, pickups of 
outgoing shipments are made at 
railroad and boat terminals for de- 


livery direct to shippers’ receiving | R 


platforms or to freight stations. 
Pickups of out-going freight are 
made while other shipments are be- 
ing delivered. Trucks operating on 
short routes may make several round 
trips during the day. 

Drivers also act as freight handlers. 
At the terminals and at shippers’ 
platforms, however, the drivers are 
assisted by the regular freight- 
handling crews. The drivers make 
up a daily report of all shipments 
received, which shows the shipper’s 
}/name, the point of origin, consignees 
and the destination. This report 
indicates the number of packages, 
where delivered and the weight of 
each shipment. Total mileage cov- 
ered and the time of arrival and 





departure from each station are also 
reported, 

An average of about 21,000 pounds 
of freight daily is handled by each 
truck. As an illustration of the 
loading efficiency, the mileage 
where no pay load is carried is less 
than 10 per cent. of the mileage 
covered. A summary of the opera- 
tion of the fleet for one day in- 
cludes: Total mileage, 5,y65; tons 
carried, 840; average tons per truck, 
10.25; average miles per truck, 72.74. 


Garages are operated by the New~ 


England Transportation Company 
in the larger cities, and at other 
points trucks are kept as near as 
possible to the terminal from which 
they operate. All the heavy repairs 
and overhaul work is done in the 
company’s shops at Providence, 
> ae 

In the accompanying illustrations 
are shown a number of the trucks 
in this company’s extensive fleet. 
The units shown are heavy-duty 
Internationals equipped with open 
top, panel side bodies. 

J. A, Cunningham, freight traffic 
manager, in commenting on the 
service, said: “This service has met 
with such general approval from 
shippers and has speeded up freight 
shipments to such an extent that it 
will be expanded in the near future 
by the addition of more trucks. It 
has improved efficiency and speeded 
up shipments to the point where we 
are getting back much of the busi- 
ness previously lost. Our patrons 
find it very satisfactory.” 








Last Year’s Hats 





After all these years of advertising 


people still have to be reminded that the 
straw hat season is here, otherwise they’ll 
keep right on wearing last year’s hats. 
People forget quickly and manufacturers 
should realize that buyers of their goods are 
just people, after all. They’re looking for 
new styles, new things, or else something 
new about old things. When you stop an 
advertising schedule you put yourself in 
dead storage and the trade will forget. Keep 


them constantly reminded of what you 
make, tell them as often as possible of 
changes you make, new things brought out, 
but above all, keep telling them something 
that will keep your name before the trade. 
There is no more economical way than 
through the pages of Automotive Daily 


News. 
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